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§ 106. Plants found in the Missouri Valley, Iowa, in 1875. 
Dalea laxiflora, Pursh ; abundant on the steep sand " Bluffs " at 
Missouri Valley Junction and at Crescent City, near C. & N. R. R., 
AplopappusspinulOSUS, DC, (small form, Gray) abounds with the 
Dalea in the first mentioned locality ; Astragalus Plattensis, Nutt., 
is common at both. Euphorbia hexagona, Nutt., with E. serpens, 
H. B. K., and Oxybaphus alb[id]us, [Sweet] and 0. angustifolius, 
Sweet, the first two common, the last two scarce on the Sioux City 
R. R. Missouri River Bottoms alone. Grindelia squarrosa, Dunai, 
near Council Bluffs, and Logan, Harrison Co. Yucca angustifolia, 
Pursh, abounds on the steep Sand Bluffs — so uniquely carved — near 
Little Sioux, and near Honey Creek (20 miles apart.) Oxytropis 
Lamberti, Pursh, abundant in similar situations, early. Desmanthus 
brachylobus, Beuth., common in the rich Mo. R. Bottoms. Lonicera 
parviflora, Lam., not very common, in ravines along the " Bluffs " 
above. Nasturtium sinuatum, Nutt., rare, on the bank of the 
Chicago & N. W. R. R. Sisymbrium canescens, Nutt., becoming 
abundant along with above. Iva xanthifolia, Nutt., displacing 
Helianthus giganteus, L., along C. & N. W. R. R., with Arabis 
hirsuta, Scop., and A. laevigata, DC, for forty miles N. E. of 
Council Bluffs. Lathyrus palustris, L., var. myrtifolius, in rich 
ravines among hazel-brush. Gaura coccinea, Nutt., common only 
on steepest sand hills, Council bluffs, Crescent City, and Missouri 
Valley Junction. Veronica peregrina, L., scarce on R. R. track. 
With these are found ; Paspalum laeve, Mchx., Sporobolus cryp- 
tandrus, Gray, Cinna arundinacea, L., and Meliea mutica, Walt. 

The above I consider a truly gorgeous list, and the man who 
has seen them in full bloom in their native habitat, is to be envied ! 
Those rich, cream-white Yuccas, with long panicles, in one group 
on the nlmost perpendicular hill-side ; in another group, on the next 
" Bluff," the rich purple Oxytropis ; on another the rare, expansive, 
silky panicles of the Dalea, the yellow Aplopappus and Grindelia ; 
the white and red Gaura in the same romantic situation, with the 
common Phlox pilosa in still larger and more dazzling groups. All 
this splendor is set off by the rarely carved "Bluffs" on which 
they grow, ever changing in form, — in one place the bright 
Euphurbia marginata, Pursh, struggling up the side, over the 
summit at last ! R. Btjr«ess. 

§ 107. Letter from Mr. Hall. — * * * R may be interesting to 
the club to know that the ordinary edible artichoke (not the Jeru- 
salem artichoke, of course) is here cultivated, as in Franee and Raly, 
and is still known by its old Arabic name of ardi shauTci, or earth- 
thorn. I believe the lexicons give this as the original of the present 
names in English, French and Italian. The Portugese name is 
directly derived from another Arabic word. 

The Yucca militaris, or " Spanish bayonet," thrives well in 
Beirut. On the college grounds are several flourishing specimens. 
Two plants in the church-yard of the Anglo-American church 
blossom and fruit in abundance. Several species of the Cactus 
family thrive well out of doors, as do also many species of our hot- 
house geraniums. But some useful American or European plants 
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cannot be made to grow successfully; among them, I am sorry to 
say, the strawberry. The little wild clover heve is a dwarf species 
but very fragrant. The apples and pears are wretched. The 
potatoes are good, and are said to have descended from some which 
a missionary planted in the mountains some thirty years ago — in 
times of persecution, too, which drove him out of the country, but 
left thus one fruit of his labors. Green peas, of several varieties, 
are good and abundant, but the native lentiles are much more so. 
The " Oddis," a lenticular shaped fruit of this kind, about one third 
the size of a moderately large pea, is one of the most common. 
This assumes a reddish color when boiled, and is commonly supposed 
to be the red pottage for which Esau sold his birthright. It is not 
very much to my taste, but is very much liked by the natives, even 
those born of American pai*ents. The immense prickly pear, used 
everywhere for fences, impenetrable by anything from chickens to 
cavalry, produces fruit abundantly, which is esteemed excellent aud 
cooling in summer. The plant is the same with that seen so abundant- 
ly in Southern Italy, Cyprus, etc., and I have occasionally eaten its 
fruit in New York. I am here reminded that the general aspect of 
the vegetation here (as indeed might be expected) strongly resem- 
bles that of Southern Italy. Prominent, of course, are the Fig, 
Olive, Eharub ("husks that the swine did eat") and the prickly 
pear — called Indian Fig in Italy — with many similar cultivated 
herbaceous things. The most striking difference is the occurrence 
here of the date palm, which I first met on the island of Syra, about 
the public square of the town. The edible nuts of one species of 
pine, too, are an extensive article of food here, as well as about 
Naples. Here it is called Snober, and is much used in all sorts of 
dishes. 

The Ornithogalum umbellatum is now in flower everywhere ; but, 
whether owing to the scarcity of rain or not, it appears to me to be in 
a rather starved condition. A Scilla, which I am told by the 
botanists here is the Scilla Fraseri, though it appears to me quite 
different from my recollection of it as I saw it in America, is 
strikingly abundant. I found it everywhere in Syra, about Smyrna, 
and Ephesus, and almost covering the ground in wide spaces over 
the site of ancient Citium and about the Larnaca salines in Cyprus. 
The Cypriotes told me that the bulb was poisonous, producing 
headache, delirum and death. As you are doubtless aware, the 
Eastern end of the Mediterranean is the country of bulbs, both for 
species and quantity. 

Heliotropium Europaeum ; the scentless heliotrope, is very com- 
mon here; and indeed everywhere that I have been after reaching 
Southern Italy. But about Smyrna and Ephesus I found the 
scented heliotrope quite frequently. 

Beirut, April 8th, 1876. 

§ 108. Phaseolus multiflorus. — The point made by the writer, 
in replying, in your last number but one, to a criticism of Dr. 
Trumbull's, was that Phaseolus multiflorus was founded on Cor- 
nuti's plant ; which last then, the inference is obvious, should be 
what was originally meant by P. multiflorus. 



